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WITHIN THE WEEK 


It has been interesting and en- 
lightening to read, within the 
past fortnight, the observations 
of various economic forecasters 
on the state of business. Practi- 
cally to a man they have been 
trying to tell us that the playday, 
the hayday is over. Yet they are 
so painfully careful to avoid such 
verboten terms as “depression.” 
The sundry euphemisms and cir- 
cumlocutions are mildly amusing. 
No one would think of saying 
forthrightly that business is go- 
ing to be bad. It simply will not 
continue to be good. 

Tho we may smile at his exag- 
gerated caution, the analyst would 
seem to be correct in his basic 
deductions. There is no present 
pattern to indicate a deep and 
widespread depression. But this 
doesn’t mean that a lot of. people 
aren’t going to get seriously hurt. 
We approach now a “washing out” 
period which, in the long run, 
may prove a healthy condition for 
the country. Meanwhile, there will 
be a considerable number of bank- 
ruptcies and dissolutions. Enter- 
prises operating on inadequate 
capital, or with too little experi- 
ence, will be squeezed seriously. 

Salesmen, of course, need no 
economic barometer to tell them 
what is under way. When they 
enter a buyer’s ante-room and 
find every chair occupied by men 
nervously fumbling bulky brief 
cases, they know that the era of 
Selling has come again. And they 
probably have more concrete evi- 
ence on this point when finally 


they get in to talk with the man 
who issues orders. The sudden- 
ness of the turn has left some of 
us a bit groggy. The vendor of a 
popular household specialty 
blinked his eyes in some bewilder- 
ment last wk, and spoke for a 
considerable fraternity: “Why, 
just the last time I was around,” 
he mused, ‘this guy pleaded with 
me with tears in his eyes to let 
him have six gross. This trip I 
had a heck of a time getting him 
for six doz.” 

There. are a number of factors 
that may help explain the buyer’s 
reluctance to plunge. Essentially, 
he is the purchasing agent of his 
community. He buys to sell. And 
as wares become more plentiful he 
sees evidence of slackening public 
demand. He is continually pres- 
sured by management to watch 
his inventory position. Moreover, 
he knows, as do all informed per- 
sons, that certain technological 
developinents are under way 
which presently will revolutionize 
the production of a number of 
basic commodities. This will af- 
fect not only the price of these 
basic commodities, but also a vast 
number of manufactured articles. 

Obviously, the “recession” or 
whatever you care to call it, will 
be spotty and uneven in its course. 
It has already hit luxury items— 
furs, liquor, jewelry — on which 
people splurged during war yrs, 
partly because there was nothing 
else to buy; partly because they 
were just a little cockeyed over 
their new-found wealth. 


WEBK LY iG eé oe 


American Military Gov’t in 
Germany has come to realize 
that war defeat has not great- 
ly altered ideology of German 
people. Recent opinion survey 
shows 39% obviously anti- 
semitic; 22% are “racists.” 
Women are reported “mark- 
edly more biased” than men. 
Singularly, those attending 
church regularly are among 
the most prejudiced ... Also 
from Germany comes report 
that name “Adolf” is in dis- 
repute. Many youngsters thus 
christened are now called by 
other names...Interesting 
sidelight on younger genera- 
tions’ attitude toward unions 
is shown in survey made by 
Scholastic. The question: “Of- 
fered 2 jobs of equal oppor- 
tunity and pay, one req’g 
union mbrship, the other not, 
which would you take?” An 
even 50% chose the non-union 
job, while 28% voted for 
unionized employment. Others 
didn’t care particularly ... Tide 
recently checked public atti- 
tude on foreign broadcasts ex- 
plaining US 
way of life. 

Eighty -four 
per cent 
voted af- 
firmatively. 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 














Rev Tuos F Coak.iey, Sacred 
Heart Parish, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
blaming housing shortage on too 
much automobile buying, not 
enough home buying: “Instead of 
the characteristic unsightly Ameri- 
can landscape of worn-out, used 
cars, the country would today be 
dotted with lovely small homes and 
there would be no housing short- 
age.” 1-Q 

Mack Gorpon, pres, Linder Coy 
women’s specialty store, Cleveland, 
O: “Eighty percent of the ward- 
robe of American women will be- 
come obsolete this fall because of 
longer skirts.” 2-Q 

Hoppinc Carter, editor-publisher, 
Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, 
Miss, and winner of ‘46 Pulitzer 
award for his editorials on racial 
understanding: “If you put out a 
capable newspaper and if you can 
prove you are trying to be fair, 
you can go as far as you like in 
editorializing...There is no satis- 
faction to compare with accom- 
plishing a worthy goal thru consec- 
utive editorials.” 3-Q 

Mrs ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: “We 
cannot afford to curtail soil con- 
servation ...It is vital to the future 
of our farm areas, and tho you 
may live in a city, what happens 
to the land of your country touches 
you as closely as if you were a 
farmer.” 4-Q 

Dr ARTHUR H Compton, St Louis, 
Mo, chancellor of Washington Univ, 
Nobel (’27) prize winner and key 
atomic scientist: “The atomic age 
de-emphasizes the importance of 
working for one’s self and increas- 
es the importance of working for 
the other fellow. The person who 
thrives is he who serves the com- 
munity. This nation can no longer 
live in the world society unless it 
serves the world.” 5-Q 


“ ” 


Sir Cepric Harpwicxe, film actor, 
at N Y testimonial dinner for 
SopH!IeE TUCKER: “Not knowing 
what to talk about tonight, I 
turned to the one subject I’m al- 
ways able to speak on with as- 
surance and enthusiasm—myself.” 


J The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office e 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





Baltimore, Md _ police official, 
blaming tagging of automobiles of 
downtown churchgoers on new 
ordinance: “It’s highly unfortu- 
nate that people got parking tickets 
while they were in church. But we 
must enforce the law on Sundays, 
too.” 7-Q 


“ ” 


Mrs WALTER MATHEsIvs, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, wife of Geneva Steel 
Co pres—one of the group of im- 
portant industrialists frequently 
cast by historians in role of “war 
mongers”: “I think many times it 


is the lack of industry—rather than * 


industry—which causes war. Where 
there is a lack of industry, there 
is unemployment, bitterness and 
envy. History has shown us that 
most industrialists want peace and 
that they work for peace.” 8-Q 


“ ” 


Field Marshall Bernarp L Mont- 
GOMERY, chief of British imperial 
gen’l staff, declaring there is too 
much pessimism about prospects of 
peaceful settlement of world prob- 
lems: “I don’t think they (the 
peacemakers) are doing so badly. I 
would far sooner take a bit longer 
to win a good peace than patch up 
a bad peace quickly.” 9-Q 


“ ” 


Henry A WALLACE, former V-Pres 
of U S: “The Truman doctrine 
may not lead to war, but it will 
never lead to peace. It certainly 
leads to larger armies...all. over 
the- world.” 10-Q 


“ ” 


PAULINE BETZ, ex-amateur tennis 
champ, receiving check denoting 
her ist pro salary: “This seems 
so strange—being paid by check 
instead of under the table.” 11-Q 


Sense. 








Rev W G HaArRGREAVE THOMAS, 
Needham, England, declining to 
divulge ndmes of German war 
prisoner and British girl recently 
married at his parish: “Nature 
takes no account of this racial non- 
Love knows no barriers of 
nationality.” (British War Office 
imposes “disciplinary action” 
against German war prisoners who 
have secretly married British girls 
during their detention in Eng- 
land.) 12-Q 

PETER H ODEGARD, pres, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore: “It has been 
my experience that science students 
are not educated in critical think- 
ing and that liberal education in 
science is missing its goal.. The 
paradox of modern times is that 
the men most trained in the sci- 
entific method are least able to 
use that method when they close 
the laboratory doors, but revert to 
dogmatism and undisciplined think- 
ing in politics and other spheres of 
living.” 13-Q 


“ ” 


Jess Davis, king of the Hoboes: 
“People run around too much— 
making too much money. We ought 
to have a wk for everybody just to 
rest, and stop going so fast.” 14-Q 


“ ” 


British Gov’t spokesman, after 
stressing that Britain does not seek 
new U S loan: “If the USA offers 
us a billion dollars as a gift, we 
would not necessarily decline.” 
(Quoted in PM.) 15-Q 


“ ” 


JOHN WHEELER, Ridgefield, Conn, 
farmer: “If the boys in Washing- 
ton and the big brains in the col- 
leges keep on pumping up this de- 
pression, we sure will get one.” 16-Q 


“ ” 


Rev AbDOLPH J SasaTu, protesting 
to Sec’y of Navy Jas ForrestTar 
against alleged purchase by Navy 
of U S Chamber of Commerce 
booklets on Communism: “These 
booklets are one-sided, prejudicial, 
distorted, and undocumented. They 
are the product of a private pres- 
sure organization which has regis- 
tered lobbyists... attempting to in- 
fluence public legislation.” 17-Q 
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Brooklyn lingerie shop which 
specializes in corsetry for Stylish 
Stouts: “Even if you’re built like 
a house we have the right founda- 
tion for you!” (Quoted by Hy 
GARDNER, Parade.) 18-Q 


1 Fe 


Report on nat handwriting 
survey by the Paper Stationery and 
Tablet Mfrs Ass’n, Inc, of N Y: 
“Millions of adult literate Ameri- 
cans, do not write their own names 
legibly. This is because the whole 
subject of handwriting is handled 
so badly.” 19-Q 

Dr LeonarD F Browne, London, 
eminent child specialist, revealing 
London’s plan for providing psy- 
chiatric treatment for school chil- 
dren will include clinics for the 
“too good” child: “There are chil- 
dren in schools who must be de- 
scribed as too good. They are too 
shy, too docile, and quite unable to 
take their place.” 20-Q 

Dr ALBERT LANSING, Of Washing- 
ton Univ: “Older parents have 
short-lived children. Undoubtedly 
they transmit some of the aging 
substance to their progeny.” 
(Quoted in The Woman.) 21-Q 
=) Judge HERBERT C KAUFMAN, Su- 

perior Court, San Francisco, Calif: 
“Labor has a right to sell its labor 
on whatever terms it sees fit.” 22-Q 


“ ” 


Sono Osato, Hollywood dancing 
star, 27, declaring it ridiculous for 
a woman to attempt to conceal her 
age: “The women who are real 
thrilling are those in their thirties, 
or forties, and some of them even 
older. They’re certainly not the 
sweet young things in their early 
twenties. The mature woman is 
the exciting woman.” 23-Q 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS, editor-publisher 
of the News and Observer, Raleigh, 
N C: “I have a theory that every 
man born into this world with 
average health and mind will suc- 
ceed if he gets into a profession or 
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a channel which he likes. I would 
advise every youngster to do what 
he wants to do, to do what he 
loves—then it isn‘t work.” 24-Q 


“ ” 


Report by U S State Dep’t ad- 
visory group, including newspaper 
publishers, radio officials and edu- 
cators, recommending expansion 
of foreign broadcast program: 
‘Seventy-five percent of the earth’s 
population lives under some degree 
of censorship. Radio broadcasting 
offers the surest way to reach these 
people ...It is the duty of the U S 
gov't to see that the voice of 
America is heard.” 25-Q 

Motion Picture Ass’n: “The time 
has passed when American studios 
can hope to dominate the world 
mkt without putting forth their 
very best effort. Countries with 
slim dollar balances need more 
important things than American 
movies.” 26-Q 

Gen’l DonaLp B Apams, nat’l pres, 
Reserve Officers Ass’n: “With such 
an inadequate armed force as we 
now have, our nation is entering a 
period of power politics that more 
than ever before calls for a strong 


armed service.” 27-Q 
Jas D Mooney, pres, Willys- 
Overland Motors: “All this talk 


and pressure to reduce prices is 
useless. We can’t have ’41 prices 
with the ’47 dollar.” 28-Q 


Wm A Dovctas, Associate Justice 
of Supreme Court: “Judges are 
supposed to be men of fortitude, 
able to thrive in a hardy cli- 
mate.” 29-Q 


“ »” 


WENDELL Berce, former Ass’t U S 
Att’y-Gen’l, warning Independent 
Bankers ass’n mbrs against trend 
toward “concentration and monop- 
oly in business”: “When competi- 
tion is eliminated from the capita- 
listic system, the system breaks 
down.” 30-Q 


Lucy Hite, Editor 








Geo KEANE, quoted by Ear: WIL- 
son: “No actor thought of the title 
‘The Egg and I.’ If he had, it would 
have been ‘I and the Egg.’” 31-Q 


“ ” 


WALTER REUTHER, pres of UAW- 
CIO, declaring U S is “hell-bent 
for a depression”: “Even the most 
conservative know it; the only 
questions are when and how long 
it will last.” 32-Q 


“ ” 


Gen’ Dwicut D EISENHOWER, 
Army chief of staff, on being asked 
how he thought U S should treat 
Russia: “With firmness, patience, 
a sense of humor, and keep your 
powder dry.” 33-Q 


“ ” 


Dr Raymonp B ALLEN, in his in- 
augural address on becoming pres 
of Univ of Washington: “We have 
learned at great cost that the world 
is indivisible by race, creed, color, 
nationality, continents, islands, the 
ocean, seas or the air... If the men 
of little faith and fear persuade us 
that we (the U S) can have an 
island of plenty in a world of want, 
sickness, and death, we too will 
die.” 34-Q 


“ ” 


Communist party magazine, Bol- 
shevik, predicting record-breaking 
depression for U S: “Capitalistic 
America is not able in peacetime to 
manage its great producing forces. 
This is going to create even greater 
unemployment than on the eve of 
the war.” 35-Q 


“ ” 


RutrH A Barnes, associate prof 
of English, Michigan State Normal 
College, specialist in children’s lit- 
erature, describing modern comic 
strips as merely 20th century adap- 
tations of ancient myths and his- 
torical folk legends: “The comics, 
with the aid of scientific develop- 
ments, have replaced the arrows 
and faithful chargers of ancient 
and medieval folklore with atomic 
bombs and rocket ships.” 36-Q 
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What Good Is a College Degree? 
— Henry M Wriston, American 
Magazine, 6-'47. 

Thousands of students now at- 
tend college not so much to gain 
an education as to obtain degrees 
which will serve as “passes” to de- 
sirable positions and advancement 
after graduation. Such a condi- 
tion . . . tends to convert colleges 
into assembly lines for the pro- 
duction of degrees, instead of in- 
stitutions where minds are enlarged 
and personalities developed. 

A college degree does not guar- 
antee, nor indeed measure, many 
qualifications essential for success 
in a given position. By itself it 
does not even indicate that its 
possessor has an adequate educa- 
tion. People with the determination 
and self-discipline of a Lincoln get 
better educations than those who 
cheat their way thru a careless in- 
stitution, or even those who gradu- 
ate from a good college and then 
never read a book or enter a labo- 
ratory or develop their minds there- 
after...There is no surer way to 
make bureaucracy a burden upon 
the public than to put symbols in 
place of reality as a measure of 
fitness and to set up formal ‘Te- 
quirements in place of substantive 
achievement... 

Among outstanding figures in the 
world today, Stalin in Russia, Bevin 
in Britain, Blum in France, and 
Truman in the U S are statesmen 
who learned more from experience 
than from schools. John L Lewis, 
Philip Murray, Wm Green are men 
who rose to positions of enormous 
political and public power and 
prestige without degrees. The his- 
tory of American corp’ns recalls 
Andrew Carnegie, the elder Rocke- 
feller, Henry Ford, Walter Chrysler 
and dozens of others who demon- 
strated that possession of a degree 
is not a correct criterion of ability. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT—1 

The smallest good deed is better 
than the grandest good intention. 
—Papyrus. 


AMBITION—2 

Ambition is the steam that drives 
men forward on the road to suc- 
cess. Only the engine under full 
s‘eam can make the grade.—Sales 
Maker, hm, Hardwick & Magee Co. 


BREVITY—3 

The way to say it simply is to 
simply say it—-Howarp W NEWTON, 
Adv & Selling. 


CIVILIZATION—4 

Civilization is only an advance- 
ment from shoeless toes to toeless 
shoes—Amos ’n Andy radio pro- 
gram, 


CONSIDERATION—for Others—5 
A young lawyer, starting out on 
what became a brilliant career, 
never forgot one of his early les- 
sons. He had drawn up a contract 
for a client of which he was rather 
proud. He took it to an old and wise 
counselor for examination. To his 
surprise, as the older man read it, 
he shook his head. He said as he 
handed it back, “That is the most 
skillfully drawn contract, but you 
have forgotten the interests of the 
other fellow. You must always 
remember that no contract is sound 
which neglects the rights or equi- 
ties of any party to it.”—Epmonp 
M Kern, Telescope-Messenger. 


CONVERSATION—6 

Some yrs ago I was at a dinner 
par.y. The guests had been most 
fortunately seated and all around 
the table the small babble of con- 
genial two-somes was warming the 
air in the pleasantest way imagin- 
able, when suddenly our hostess 
clapped her hands together. “And 
now,” she said, “let’s have general 
conversation!” 

They say that in the silences of 
Antarctica you can hear a footfall 
on the snow 2 mi’s away. Having 
lived thru that moment, I can 
readily believe it—vVuicrorra Lin- 
cOLN, “Yes, Very Interesting,” Harp- 
er’s, 5-"47. 


DEPRESSION—Talk of—?7 

Depression talk may have a 
certain psychological effect. Re- 
member the folk story of the 
French artist who sat sipping his 












































































wine in a cafe? Spying a headline 
“Hard Times Coming” in a news- 
paper on his table, he cancelled 
his order for a 2nd bottle of vin 
and explained why. 

“Hard times?” exclaimed the cafe 
owner. “Then my wife must not 
order that silk dress.” 

“Hard times?” said the dress- 
maker. “Then I must not remodel 
my shop.” 

“Hard times?” sighed the contrac- 
tor. “Then I cannot have my wife’s 
portrait painted.” 

After receiving the letter from 
the contractor cancelling the order 
to paint the portrait, the artist 
went back to the cafe and picked 
up the same paper he had read. 
Studying it more closely he found 
it was 2 yrs old!—Rotarian. 


DIVORCE—8 

A lawyer tells me that he was 
more opposed to divorces until he 
ran across some statistics that in 
places where divorces are difficult 
to get, murder is much more fre- 
quent.—Har.an’ MILLER, Des Moines 
(Ia) Register. 


EDUCATION—9 

Education is by far the biggest 
business in town. It has the larg- 
est pay roll, involves the largest 
number of steady customers, has 
the largest capital investment. Off 
its assembly line comes the most 
precious product known to civiliza- 
tion—young men and women who 
are able to read the history of the 
past, who are acquainted with the 
problems of today, and who are 
equipped to enter into our fast- 
changing world—Pavut R  Buscu, 
Howells (Neb) Jnl. 


FANATICISM—10 

Fanaticism consists of redoubling 
your efforts when you have forgot- 
ten your aim.—Fifth Wheel, hm, 
Ind Motor Truck Ass’n. 


Fanaticism is governed by imag- 
ination, rather than by judgment.— 
VerRA STRICKLER, Christian Action. 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—l1 

A very much deformed cabinet 
maker looked after the building 
and repairing of cases, shelves and 
windows at a college. He walked 
with a limp. Both hands were de- 
formed. To look at—just a poor 
wretch. There wasn’t a prof on 
that college faculty who did not 
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admire, respect, perhaps even envy 
that college carpenter. He never 
mentioned what he couldn’t do. In 
truth, he didn’t talk much about 
what he could do—he simply did 
it. The faculty admired the result. 
Suppose that carpenter had simply 
bewailed his handicap. Instead, he 
made himself useful and happy by 
becoming an artist in building. He 
stressed what he could do.—CaLvIn 
T Ryan, “Concentrate on Your 
Strong Points,” Trained Men, 3 & 
4-’47, 
| They DO Say... 
| Swedish Parliament has au- 
| thorized 10 days’ annual vaca- 
| tion for housewives at gov’t ex- | 
| pense. Only restriction: they 
1 must stay within prescribed dis- | 
tance of home and family ... | 
According to The Nation, a | 
steaming release from the Jon- | 
field Service, N Y C, announces | 
| with pride that that organization | 
has “secured access to 1946 List | 
of America’s 500 Second-Best | 
writers” . .. CEpRIC Apams, of 
Minneapolis Tribune, nominates 
| for honorable mention on list of 
odd firm names: Laissez-Faire 
Brassiere Co...Estimated $600 
| million dues collected yrly from | 
| labor union mbrs is more than 
| that rec’d by all churches and 
l religious institutions in the 
| country...Hy Garpner, in Pa- 
| rade, tells of check ret’d from | 
1 a Sacramento bank with two let- | 
ters missing from rubber stamp | 
notation, making it read: “Ret’d | 
for Insufficient Fun.” Coinci- | 
| dentally, check was for an ali- | 
| mony payment! 


HOUSING—12 

Whatever the answer to “What’s 
up?” it ain’t housing. — Omaha 
World-Herald. 


HUMAN NATURE—13 

A lot more people would try to 
do right if they thought it was 
wrong.—Gilcrafter. 


INDUSTRY—Accident Rate—14 
During 46 in the U S over 2 
million workers suffered injury at 
their work. Sixteen thousand, five 
hundred of them were killed. About 
85,000 were crippled in whole or in 
part—for life. Over 1,900,000 were 
temporarily disabled. The injured 
workers and the families of those 
killed lost about $1% billion in 





wages—over and above workmen’s 
compensation benefits. The cost to 
industry ran about $2 billion. — 
JouHN Grsson, Ass’t Sec’y of Labor. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—15 
The nations never will bury the 
hatchet as long as they are inter- 
ested primarily in getting axes 
ground.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


LANGUAGE—16 

These were voted top as the 3 
sweetest words in the English lan- 
guage: 1) I love you, 2) Dinner 
is served, 3) All is forgiven, 4) 
Sleep ’til noon, 5) Keep the change, 
6) Here’s that five. 

And the saddest were: 1) Ex- 
ternal use only, 2) Buy me one, 3) 
Out of gas, 4) Dues not paid, 5) 
Funds not sufficient, 6) Rest in 
peace.—Live Lines. 


LAW—Lawyers—17 

Two lawyers, when a knotty case 
was o’er, shook hands and were as 
good friends as before. “Say,” cried 
the losing client, “how come you 
to be such friends who were such 
foes just now?” 

“Thou fool,” one answered, “law- 
yers, tho’ so keen, like shears, ne’er 
cut themselves but what’s between!” 
—Good Housekeeping. 


MEMORY—18 

There is nothing that makes a 
man more self-satisfied than a 
poor memory.—Banking. 


OBSERVATION—19 

Consulting Engineers employed to 
study defects in a big factory sys- 
tem usually make their notes on 
their 1st visit. They know that on 
later visits they will be less ob- 
servant. The reason most of us are 
slow to correct our faults or habits 
is that we have ceased to notice 
them.—Oscark ALLIson, Your Life. 
ORIGIN—“Get Hep”’—20 

The practice of saying “God bless 
you” whenever a person. sneezes 
originated back in the 6th century 
when Gregory the Great was Pope. 
During this particular time an in- 
fectious malady was raging thru- 
out Italy. Pope Gregory asked the 
people to say prayers against the 
disease and accompany the prayer 
with the Sign of the Cross. When 
anyone sneezed they would utter 
“God bless you,” and the custom 
has existed ever since. — Davm 
Deutscu, Catholic Digest. 
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Comes now the month of June— 
the proverbial time of Graduation. 
But this yr you'll search the Sen- 
ior’s countenance in vain for that 
look of haunting apprehension that 
once characterized the wearer of 
Cap & Gown. Instead you'll see a 
mien that reflects calm confidence. 
The Graduate of °’47 isn’t doing 
much worrying. He has a job. And 
if perchance it doesn’t turn out to 
his liking, there’s another employer, 
and still another, waiting to snatch 
this paragon of the academic world. 


Indeed, if the Senior has a tech- 
nical background, he probably has 
been pledged for mo’s to some em- 
ployer whose emissary has persist- 
ently haunted college campuses 
since the lst of the GI’s started 
back to school. The 49 young men 
who this yr will receive Ph D de- 
grees from Mass Inst of Technology 
are each said to have an average 
of 25 potential employers, ready to 
pay starting salaries up to $6000 a 
yr. Admittedly, this is an excep- 
tional situation. But the institute’s 
500-and-some-odd Bachelors of Sci- 
ence aren’t doing too badly. The 
school could place twice that num- 
ber at salaries from $225 up to 
$300 a mo. 


The student with a scientific 
education is, naturally, the prize 
example. He (or she) can command 
at least a 15% premium over the 
student with an academic degree. 
But the latter are by no means a 
drug on the mkt. Virtually every 
grad this yr will have a job waiting 
for him, at a pretty respectable 
salary—if he really wants it. 


But of next yr—and the yr after 
—and beyond that, the educators 
are not too optimistic. Will the 
demand hold? There’s many a 
college exec who would like to know 
the answer to that one! 




























































































AUTOMOBILES: 
land is experimenting with racy 


Willys - Over- 


new car design for teen-age and 
college mkt. It’s a low, underslung, 
2-seat, 4-passenger open model with 
red leather upholstery. Would be 
painted in bright colors like Stutz 
Bearcat driven by college boys of 
25 yrs ago. (Newsweek) 


“ ” 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: 
Portable electric refrigerator, 
“Freez-Pak,” closes up somewhat 
like a suitcase. Weighs only 55 
lbs; can be operated on any house- 
hold electric circuit. (Financial 
World) 

INTERIOR DECORATION: Wall 
paper for children’s rooms treated 
with DDT, guaranteed effective for 
1 yr. Kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
moths, silverfish, etc. Odorless and 
harmless to humans and pets. (Adv 
& Selling) 

PAPER PRODUCTS: Paper 
washcloths made of specially 
treated paper are due on mkt soon. 
They will last for mo’s, mfrs claim. 
(Omaha World-Herald) 

REFRIGERATION: New Fiber- 
glas-insulated, plastic-protected 
cover turns any standard 10-qt 
galvanized pail into auxiliary re- 
frigerator. Provides complete insu- 
lation, keeps frozen foods, ice cubes, 
milk and other foods cold for 12 
or more hrs; does equally satis- 
factory job in keeping foods and 
drinks hot. Cover is adaptable for 
use by travelers, picknickers and 
campers. (LAWRENCE N _ GALTON, 
Nat’l Home Monthly) 

SPORTING GOODS: For use on 
golf clubs with aluminum heads: 
aluminum plugs that screw into 
under face of club, enable player to 
get just the balance desired. The 
plugs can be unscrewed with coin, 
and add’l weights added if wanted. 
(Science News Letter) 
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PROGRESS—Lack—-21 
There is only one way to coast: 
downhill—Canadian Business. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—22 

When Radio City, in N Y, was 
under construction, the Rockefellers 
provided a platform for Sidewalk 
Sup’ts which was hailed as a bril- 
liant idea. Now John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins Co has gone the 
Rockefellers one better. Across one 
corner of the huge foundation hole 
being excavated for its mammoth 
new home office bldg, in Boston, is 
a covered gallery with rows of seats. 
It is labeled “Critics’ Corner.” Over 
the entrance is the legend, “Ama- 
teurs’ Entrance” and over the exit, 
“Experts’ Exit.” A guest book is 
provided and it bears the name of 
many well-known persons. So far, 
more than 40,000 people have en- 
tered as amateurs and emerged as 
experts.—Private Wire, hm, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co. 


RACE—Discrimination—23 

When the ’45 Brodway play Ten 
Little Indians was staged in Cal- 
cutta, it was advertised as Ten 
Little Niggers to avoid offending 
the Indian people (the word “nig- 
ger,” in British parlance is not de- 
rogatory). U S troops in the vicini- 
ty who read the newspaper ads 
complained that this would offend 
some Americans. The only remedy 
provided by ENSA (British equiva- 
lent of USO) was to change the 
title to Ten Little Colored Boys, 
which displeased everybody—even a 
dramatic critic who liked the play 
but called the name “ridiculous.” 
+UN World. 


SPEECH—Speaking—24 

The speaker was introduced in 
lengthy fashion, his various degrees 
and accomplishments appended like 
the tail of a kite. Instead of ac- 
knowledging the introduction with 
the old one about “I sat here wond- 
ering whom he meant...” he came 
up with this one: 

A farmer of Italian extraction 
was leading a calf to mkt. When 
he came to a bridge, the calf balked 
and nothing could induce it to go 
beyond the middle of the structure. 
It was too large to carry and the 
stream was too swift and deep to 
ford. At this juncture a huge car 
came by and the driver, finding the 
way blocked, asked if he could be 
of assistance. It was agreed that 





the driver should toot the horn, 
which he did lustily. 

The poor calf, frightened at this 
unexpected blast, jerked loose from 
the farmer, jumped over the railing 
of the bridge and was drowned. 

The 2 men compared notes. The 
ultimate conclusion, as voiced by 
the Italian farmer, was this: “Too 
bigga da honk for so smalla da 
calf!”"—KVP Philosopher. 


What Is a Boy? 

He is the person who is going 
to .carry on what you have 
| started. 

He is going to sit right where 
| 

| you are sitting, and, when you 

] are gone, attend to those things | 

| which you think are important. | 

| You may adopt all the policies | 
| you please, but how they will ; 

1 be carried out depends on him. | 

Even if you make leagues and | 

I treaties, he will have to manage | 
them. | 

He is going to sit at your desk | 
in Congress and occupy your | 

place on the Supreme Court 
bench. 

He will assume control of your 
| cities, states, and nations. 

He is going to move in and 
| 
| take over your churches, schools, 
| univ’s and corp’ns. 

,| All your books are going to be 
| judged, praised, or condemned 
| by him. 
| All your work for him, and 
| the fate of the nations and 
humanity is in his hands. 
| 
| 


So, it might be well to pay | 
him some att’n—Tertorian. 25 | 


TRANSPORTATION—Modern—26 

A Washington, D C survey shows 
an auto went 14.2 mph to travel 
6 mi’s. Finding parking space 
brought that down to 10.8. An add'l 
8.3 min’s for walking from parked 
auto to store averaged over-all 
speed at 85 mph for 6 mi drive. 
Average speed for horse and buggy 
for the same distance, was 10 mph. 
—Printers’ Ink. 


TROUBLE—27 

The size of your troubles gener- 
ally depends on whether they are 
coming or going.—Sunshine Maga- 
zine. 
VALUES—28 

An American who is_ worth 
$20,000 today is on the same fi- 
nancial level as one who was worth 
$1,000 in 1646—Reformatory Pillar. 




















By Muddle, and by Miracle 


Davi L Coun’s book, This Is The Story (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50), is 
largely an acc’t of a trip which the author took around much of the em- 
battled world in the mid-war period. But in one significant chapter Mr 
Cohn dwells in retrospect upon the nat’l astigmatism which in the late 
30’s led us to ignore the smoldering flames that were steadily consuming 
the world—our world. We owe our escape from nat’l disaster, he concludes, 
less to our own vaunted idealism and pragmatism than to the enemy’s mis- 
takes, and to a number of seeming miracles that operated mystically to 
our protection. Here is an illustrative story that may well become a clas- 


sic of future historians: 


Ours is a powerful nation of 140 
million people. We are an intelli- 
gent people; the richest nation in 
the world, occupying a land area of 
more than 3 million sq mi’s. We 
have among us teachers, students 
of affairs, professors of history, 
savants, legislators, army and navy 
officers, a Congress, a Cabinet, and 
a President. It would seem unlikely, 
then, that there could ever be a 
time when the destiny of so great 
a nation—the destiny perhaps of 
the world—might hang upon the 
actions of one man. It would seem 
more unlikely still that this man 
would be a relatively obscure politi- 
cian; one who held no position of 
power and who, moreover, at the 
time was generally discredited in 
his own balliwick and in the eyes 
of Congress because of a local pet- 
ty scandal. Yet, it is clear in 
retrospect that the country owes 
him an immeasurable debt of grati- 
tude. His name is Ed Flynn. 


In the summer of 41, Adm King 
and Gen’l Marshall appeared hefore 
the House military and naval af- 
fairs committees. Almost on their 
bended knees they asked Congress 
to extend the life of the Selective 
Service Act by which some thou- 
sands of men would serve one yr 
in the army or navy and then go 
home to constitute a trained reserve. 
The fateful Battle of Britain was 
still in progress. Gigantic battles 
were raging on Russian soil with 
the issue undetermined. Germany 
occupied nearly all of western and 
northern Europe and, with~ her 
satellites, controlled most of east- 
ern Europe. Japan held vast areas 
of weakened and despairing China. 
Many countries of S America were 
restless under Nazi propaganda and 
scornful of the weakness of the 
Yankee Colossus. The people of 
this country were sharply divided 
upon the issue of isolationism or 
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intervention. We had a tiny pro- 
fessional army and a small navy; 
were just beginning to rearm on 
an important scale. 

Despite all this, the House was 
disinclined to extend the life of 
the Act, which would soon expire. 

At the White House there was 
consternation. The Pres feared 
that if the Act were not extended, 
the effect would be disastrous upon 
the still hopeful peoples of occupied 
Europe. We were their sole salva- 
tion. If we turned our backs upon 
them they might give up resistance 
against the Axis and accept what- 
ever came. What might happen to 
the Russians if they saw that they 
could never expect help from us 
on the battlefield? Would they 
then not be wise to come to terms 
with the Germans? And if the 
Germans had Russian manpower 
and resources at their disposal, plus 
the Japanese, where would we 
stand? 

The Pres called Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House, into con- 
ference. Rayburn has been in Con- 
gress more than 30 yrs; because of 
his fairness and honesty he is liked 
and respected on both sides of the 
House. He began to count noses. 
Soon it was apparent that the Ad- 
ministration faced defeat on the 
issue. Seeking help wherever he 
could find it, Rayburn asked Ed 
Flynn to come to Washington. 
There was a N Y Congressman 
whom he could not convert to the 
Administration’s point of view, 
Perhaps Flynn could. 

The 2 men met in the Speaker’s 
office. “Mike” (that is not his 
name), said Flynn, “you’ve been 
down here 10 yrs and I have never 
asked you to do me a favor. Now, 
I want you to do me one and vote 
for this bill that Sam Rayburn 
here is backing.” 

“I can’t do it,” wailed the Con- 





Lines for Father’s Day 


RICHARD ARMOUR 


Father’s been so very kind, 
So thoughtful and so pleasant, 
We really must be sure to find 
The darling man a present. 


Let’s think of something he will 
need... 
For what has he been wishing? 
We might get books he’d like to 
read, 
Or gear to take a-fishing. 


A tie, perhaps, with tasteful stripe? 
A soft and warming sweater? 
Or possibly a manly pipe 
Or wallet would be better. 


It should be something very nice, 
Both practical and handsome, 
So we'll not quibble on the price, 

Altho it cost a ransom. 


Come, let’s go hunt, with kids and 
pup, 
The thing he'll get a lift with. 
But ist, of course, let’s touch him 
up 
For cash to buy his gift with!— 
Today’s Woman. 


gressman. “Every night I’ve been 
going down on my knees asking 
Gawd for guidance. Ed, I'd like 
to do you a favor—you know that 
—but I just can’t this time.” 
For 2 hrs, while Rayburn sat 
quie‘ly at his desk, the men walked 
up and down his office. Endlessly 
Flynn repeated, “Mike, I’ve never 
asked you to do me a favor. Now, 
I want you to vote for this bill.” 


Finally, the Congressman broke 
down. “All right, Ed,” he agreed, 
“I'll do it.” 


The vote on the Act was held in 
the House in August, 1941—five 
mo’s before Pearl Harbor. It passed 
by a margin of 203 to 202. 
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The conceited young man was 
even more boring than usual. 

“It’s a fact,” he said with pride, 
“that people often take me for a 
mbr of the Guards.” 

His pretty companion wasn’t im- 
pressed. 

“Really,” she drawled. “Shin— 
mud—or black?”—Financial Post. 

When Hollywood’s No 1 hypo- 
chondriac, Carl Laemmle, Jr, called 
in a new doctor recently, that 
smart medico, after examining him 
carefully, concluded it was all in 
the mind. Nevertheless, he said 
nothing but told Junior he would 
send him over some special pills, 
to be taken 3 times a day. A wk 
later Junior Laemmle visited the 
doctor—all smiles. 

“Those pills!” exclaimed. 
“They're wonderful. I sleep bet- 
ter. I feel better. I’m a new man.” 

“Those pills,” said the doctor 
dryly, “are made of bread. Nothing 
more than little balls of bread.” 

Junior, turning ashen white, 
screamed, “Whole wheat or white?” 
—Variety. 


he 


“ ” 


The ist Pole to work in a British 
coal-mine was named Skrzypczak. 
He was previously employed as the 
bottom line of an oculist’s sight- 
testing chart.—Punch. 


OF THE WEEK 


MarriaceE: When bushels of kisses 
are reduced to little pecks.—Penin- 
sular Light. 

A gentleman is a man who leaves 
the lawn mower and garden tools 
out where his wife can find them 
easily.—Christian Observer. 

Bartum: What you do to dead 
people.—Wisconsin Engineer. 

A monologue is when one woman 
is talking. When 2 women are 
talking it’s a catalogue. Fifth 
Wheel, hm, Ind Motor Truck Ass’n. 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Pete HurpD, Publisher 
American Druggist 


\V Most sot-in-his-ways man I 
ever heard of was a letter car- 
rier lived up Laconia way some 
yrs ago. If he was used to 
crossing a vacant lot, and some- 
body built a home there, like 
as not he’d ride thru the back 
door and out the front rather 
than change his routine. One 
day a newcomer to town 
watched him hoist his bicycle 
over a pasture fence and start 
along the patch for the other 
side. Half way across a bull 
saw him and took after him. 
Panting some, he got himself 
and his bike over safely. 
“Darned near got you, didn’t 
he?” said the sympathetic by- 
stander. “Darned near gits me 
every time,” was the uncon- 
cerned response. 


At the list performance of Geo 
Antheil’s modernistic Ballet Me- 
canique, the orchestra contained 10 
grand pianos, 6 xylophones, a fire- 
alarm siren, an airplane propeller, 
and several auto horns. As the 
music mounted in vol, the audience 
became restiess and cont’d to grow 
more excitable. Finally, after 8 
min’s of the composition, a man in 
one of the front rows raised a white 
handkerchief tied to his cane, and 
the entire audience burst into 
laughter—Home Life. 

The Okla City Chamber of Com- 
merce had a custom of selecting 
one outstanding useful citizen and 
presenting him with a gift. On this 
particular occasion the committee 
had selected Rabbi Blatt, of the 
Jewish synagogue. In order to keep 
the evening from being too serious, 
the committee decided to give him 
a cured ham as a prize. They de- 
cided that the late Jack Owen, 
pres of the Chamber and an ardent 
Catholic, should present this gift 


\ 


GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


to the Rabbi. With the rare wit of 
which he was a master, Mr Owen 
presented the ham to the rabbi, 
say:ng, “Invite us to dinner some 
time.” 

“All right,” shot back the rabbi, 
“make it next Friday.”—JosH LEE, 
How to Hold an Audience Without 
a Rope. (Ziff-Davis) 


“ ” 


There’s an old story that pays a 
left-handed compliment to a fath- 
er. It was told by an Irish woman 
at a wake. She was bragging about 
her husband. She said, “Every 
Saturday night when Pat comes 
home from work, he always hands 
me his pay envelope.” 

Then she noticed a neighbor 
woman, who was in the group, wink 
to another. “Of course,” the Irish 
woman added, “there is never any- 
thing in the envelope, but it’s the 
principle of the thing that counts 
with me.”—Sunshine Magazine. 


“ ” 


Latest bureaucrat story .making 
“the rounds in Washington concerns 
an efficiency expert who stalked 
into the Office of Petroleum and 
Oil-Shale Reserves, walked up to 
2 clerks. He asked the Ist clerk, 
“What do you do here?” 

The clerk, fed up with red tape, 
buck-passing, forms, office politics 
and, above all, efficiency experts, 
ans’d: “I don’t do a thing!” 

The efficiency expert nodded, 
made a note, then asked the 2nd 
clerk, “And you, what’s your job 
here?” 

The 2nd clerk, a fellow sufferer, 
said, “I don’t do a thing either.” 

The efficiency expert’s ears perked 
up. “Hmmm,” he said, “duplica- 
tion!”—Pathfinder. ; 


“ ” 


For 12 mo’s he had taken the 
plate round at church. Now some- 
one else had been asked to perform 
the duty. “It looks suspicious,” 
roared the offended one. “The fel- 
low they have asked has only got 
one arm.”’—Canning Trade. 
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